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Week Ending Friday, July 6, 1990 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Deaths of Muslim Pilgrims in 
Mecca, Saudi Arabia 


July 3, 1990 


The Government and people of the 
United States are deeply saddened by the 
deaths of the many Hajj pilgrims near 
Mecca on the eve of Eid al-Adha, the Feast 
of the Sacrifice, this very significant holy 
day in Islam. On behalf of the people of the 
United States, the President extends his sin- 
cere condolences to the families of those 
individuals killed in the accident and to 
King Fahd, the Custodian of the Two Holy 
Mosques. 


Note: On July 2, over 1,000 Muslim pil- 
grims suffocated or were trampled to death 
in a stampede in a pedestrian tunnel near 
holy shrines in Mecca. 


Exchange With Reporters 
July 3, 1990 


The President. Smile. [Laughter] 
Houston Economic Summit 


Q. ——a few surprises at Houston, Mr. 
President? 

The President. No surprises. I think we're 
in good shape for that meeting, though— 
those meetings. We’ll have a chance to get 
a preview talking to some of the leaders at 
the NATO summit about Houston, too—but 
it will go well. There are some big issues to 
discuss—trade, particularly. 

Q. What would you like to see come out 
of the Houston summit? 

The President. Well, I'd like to see us 
move forward on the Uruguay round [inter- 
national trade negotiations], which means 
we've got to get moving on the question of 
agriculture. I’ve been saying that for some 
time, and that’s very important. We spent a 


lot of time on that this morning, and it’s 
important work. 


NATO 


Q. Have you got any feedback from the 
allies yet on the language concerning last 
resort—— 

The President. I’m ready to discuss that 
with them. I talked to the Prime Minister of 
Belgium [Wilfried Martens] and the Prime 
Minister of Denmark [Poul Schliiter] just 
now, and we didn’t go into that specific, but 
I think the general approach that we’re 
proposing seems to be getting wide accept- 
ance. I don’t want to comment, Jim [Jim 
Miklaszewski, NBC News], on that one be- 
cause we didn’t discuss that particular issue. 

Q. Well, why is it now that we have to 
assure the Soviets that NATO is a threat? 
What’s different? Or not a threat—I’m 
sorry—{ laughter). 

The President. Well, I think as things 
change we want to be sure that everybody 
understands that NATO is the stabilizing 
factor that we think it should be and will 
be. And it’s not a question—we don’t have 
to assure them of anything, but I want 
them to understand the facts. I spent a lot 
of time working with Mr. Gorbachev when 
he was here to see that he did understand 
that a unified Germany in NATO is not a 
threat to the Soviet Union. And if there are 
certain things we can do to expand NATO’s 
role that drive that point home, so much 
the better. 

Q. Is there anything really different about 
this last resort? 

The President. Well, you have to wait and 
see what comes out of it. You'll notice I’m 
not even commenting on your question be- 
cause I told you, I think, yesterday that I 
wanted to discuss the specifics with our 
NATO partners. 


Economic Assistance for the Soviet Union 


Q. Mr. President, are you going to still 
reject the Soviet economic aid package in 
Houston? 
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The President. Well, I’ve explained to our 
economic summit partners and to the Sovi- 
ets and to others that we have specific 
problems with, you know, giving money to 
the Soviet Union at this point. So, we'll be 
discussing that at Houston, and we had a 
good briefing on that here today. 

Q. Are you afraid that the money might 
be wasted? 

The President. Well, I still feel the same 
way I did: that economic reform is essential. 
And to Gorbachev’s credit, he’s trying to 
reform the economic system there. 

Q. What are you proposing on the envi- 
ronmental front? 

The President. We've tried it the other 
way, you see, with Poland several years ago 
and before economic reform, and I think 
everybody recognizes that that money did 
not help do what it was intended to. 


Houston Economic Summit 


Q. Any proposals on the environmental 
front in Houston? 

The President. There will be a good dis- 
cussion of the environment, yes. 

Mr. Fitzwater. Thank you, Mr. President. 
[Laughter] 

The President. 
Marlin? 
President Gorbachev of the Soviet Union 

Q. How do you think Gorbachev handled 
himself yesterday? He was pretty tough, 
wasn’t he? 

The President. 1 haven’t gotten a full 
report on that, so I can’t comment on it. 


What do you think, 


Interest Rates 


Q. How about bringing down interest 
rates in Houston, worldwide? Is that one of 
your goals? 

The President. It’s always a goal. I don’t 
think that’s a specific agenda item—world- 
wide interest rates. 


Golf With the President 


Q. Mr. Vice President, did you throw the 
golf game yesterday? There was a story that 
you went into the tank to purposely lose— 
[laughter|—— 

Q. Widely speculated. 

The Vice President. I went into the tank, 
and I stayed there. The President won, as 
he should. 

The President. | think he played well. 
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Q. Well, he was in the sand all the time. 
Every time I saw a picture, he was hitting 
out of the sand. 

The President. He got five birdies—no, 
six birdies. That’s pretty good golf. 

Q. You got six birdies? 

The President. Yes. That’s not bad. 

Q. You started the story then, that you 
lost. 

The Vice President. That’s because when 
the camera was there, I double-bogied the 
9th hole and I hit it in the sand on the 18th 
hole—just record it. I wanted the bad part 
of the golf game recorded—— 

The President. Secretary [of the Treasury] 
Brady’s team won the match. Did you get 
credit for that, Nick? 

Q. No, he wouldn’t tell us. 

The President. He didn’t? They were the 
victors. 

Q. I thought you won. The Vice President 
said you won. 

The President. No, no. Oh, he was just 
being pleasant, Ill bet. 

The Vice President. He won on the first 
tee. 

The President. Won one hole. That’s what 
he meant. 

Well, let’s go suit up. 


Note: The exchange began at 11:20 a.m. at 
the President’s home at Walker’s Point in 
Kennebunkport, ME. Marlin Fitzwater is 
Press Secretary to the President. 


Proclamation 6155—Idaho Centennial 
Day, 1990 


July 3, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


On July 3, 1890, President Benjamin Har- 
rison signed a proclamation declaring Idaho 
the 43rd State of the Union. During the 
succeeding century, Idaho and its people 
have made substantial contributions to the 
social and economic development of the 
United States. 

Rich in valuable minerals, fertile land, 
and unspoiled forests, Idaho is truly the 
“Gem State.” It was Meriwether Lewis and 





William Clark who first charted the rich, 
mountainous territory that is now Idaho. 
During their expedition of 1805-1806, they 
discovered lush valleys, rivers, and forests 
teeming with fish and wildlife—land that 
had been cultivated and cherished by gen- 
erations of Indian tribes, including the Koo- 
tenai, Nez Percé, Coeur D’Alene, and Sho- 
shoni. The Lewis and Clark expedition in- 
troduced the rest of the Nation to this fer- 
tile territory and inspired a long line of ex- 
plorers and settlers to follow. 

The story of those who settled and devel- 
oped Idaho is one of enterprise and discov- 
ery, hope and hard work. Close behind 
Lewis and Clark came fur traders, mission- 
aries, and brave pioneer families making 
their way west along the Oregon Trail. The 
discovery of gold in the mid-19th century 
brought a rush of prospectors to the terri- 
tory and marked the birth of one of Idaho’s 
most productive industries. 

Since becoming a State in 1890, the 
people of Idaho have demonstrated the 
same vision, strength, and industriousness 
exhibited by their forebears. In farming, 
mining, and tourism, they have made effec- 
tive use of the State’s natural resources, 
bringing progress and prosperity to the 
region and to the entire country. Today, all 
Americans continue to benefit from the 
careful development of Idaho’s vast re- 
sources, including its minerals, timber, and, 
of course, the famous Idaho potato. 

The people of Idaho have also set a won- 
derful example of environmental steward- 
ship, effectively preserving the breathtak- 
ing mountain scenery and pristine rivers ex- 
plored by Lewis and Clark nearly 2 centur- 
ies ago. Each year, thousands of individuals 
and families visit Idaho to explore its mag- 
nificent national forestlands and recreation- 
al areas such as Bear Lake and the Craters 
of the Moon National Monument. 

From its snowcapped mountain peaks 
and verdant plains to the deep and winding 
canyons of the Snake River, Idaho continues 
to be a land of extraordinary natural splen- 
dor and untold promise. Its geographic di- 
versity, its colorful history, and its enviable 
quality of life make the Gem State one of 
our Nation’s great treasures. This year, as 
they celebrate a century of statehood, the 
people of Idaho can be very proud indeed. 
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In recognition of Idaho’s contributions to 
the United States and in commemoration of 
its Centennial, the Congress, by Senate 
Joint Resolution 245, has designated July 3, 
1990, as “Idaho Centennial Day” and has 
authorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
date. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim July 3, 1990, as Idaho Cen- 
tennial Day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this third day of July, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and ninety, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
fourteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2 p.m., July 3, 1990) 


London Declaration on a Transformed 
North Atlantic Alliance 


July 6, 1990 


ISSUED BY THE HEADS OF STATE AND GOV- 
ERNMENT PARTICIPATING IN THE MEETING 
OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC COUNCIL IN LON- 
DON ON 5TH—6TH JULY 1990 


1. Europe has entered a new, promising 
era. Central and Eastern Europe is liberat- 
ing itself. The Soviet Union has embarked 
on the long journey toward a free society. 
The walls that once confined people and 
ideas are collapsing. Europeans are deter- 
mining their own destiny. They are choos- 
ing freedom. They are choosing economic 
liberty. They are choosing peace. They are 
choosing a Europe whole and free. As a 
consequence, this Alliance must and will 
adapt. 

2. The North Atlantic Alliance has been 
the most successful defensive alliance in his- 
tory. As our Alliance enters its fifth decade 
and looks ahead to a new century, it must 
continue to provide for the common de- 
fence. This Alliance has done much to bring 
about the new Europe. No-one, however, 
can be certain of the future. We need to 
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keep standing together, to extend the long 
peace we have enjoyed these past four dec- 
ades. Yet our Alliance must be even more 
an agent of change. It can help build the 
structures of a more united continent, sup- 
porting security and stability with the 
strength of our shared faith in democracy, 
the rights of the individual, and the peace- 
ful resolution of disputes. We reaffirm that 
security and stability do not lie solely in the 
military dimension, and we intend to en- 
hance the political component of our Alli- 
ance as provided for by Article 2 of our 
Treaty. 

3. The unification of Germany means that 
the division of Europe is also being over- 
come. A united Germany in the Atlantic 
Alliance of free democracies and part of the 
growing political and economic integration 
of the European Community will be an in- 
dispensable factor of stability, which is 
needed in the heart of Europe. The move 
within the European Community towards 
political union, including the development 
of a European identity in the domain of 
security, will also contribute to Atlantic soli- 
darity and to the establishment of a just and 
lasting order of peace throughout the whole 
of Europe. 

4. We recognise that, in the new Europe, 
the security of every state is inseparably 
linked to the security of its neighbours. 
NATO must become an institution where 
Europeans, Canadians and Americans work 
together not only for the common defence, 
but to build new partnerships with all the 
nations of Europe. The Atlantic Community 
must reach out to the countries of the East 
which were our adversaries in the Cold 
War, and extend to them the hand of 
friendship. 

5. We will remain a defensive alliance 
and will continue to defend all the territory 
of all of our members. We have no aggres- 
sive intentions and we commit ourselves to 
the peaceful resolution of all disputes. We 
will never in any circumstance be the first 
to use force. 

6. The member states of the North Atlan- 
tic Alliance propose to the member states of 
the Warsaw Treaty Organization a joint 
declaration in which we solemnly state that 
we are no longer adversaries and reaffirm 
our intention to refrain from the threat or 
use of force against the territorial integrity 
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or political independence of any state, or 
from acting in any other manner inconsist- 
ent with the purposes and principles of the 
United Nations Charter and with the CSCE 
Final Act. We invite all other CSCE 
member states to join us in this commit- 
ment to non-aggression. 

7. In that spirit, and to reflect the chang- 
ing political role of the Alliance, we today 
invite President Gorbachev on behalf of the 
Soviet Union, and representatives of the 
other Central and Eastern European coun- 
tries to come to Brussels and address the 
North Atlantic Council. We today also 
invite the governments of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the Czech and 
Slovak Federal Republic, the Hungarian Re- 
public, the Republic of Poland, the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria and Romania to come 
to NATO, not just to visit, but to establish 
regular diplomatic liaison with NATO. This 
will make it possible for us to share with 
them our thinking and deliberations in this 
historic period of change. 

8. Our Alliance will do its share to over- 
come the legacy of decades of suspicion. 
We are ready to intensify military contacts, 
including those of NATO Military Com- 
manders, with Moscow and other Central 
and Eastern European capitals. 

9. We welcome the invitation to NATO 
Secretary General Manfred Worner to visit 
Moscow and meet with Soviet leaders. 

10. Military leaders from throughout 
Europe gathered earlier this year in Vienna 
to talk about their forces and doctrine. 
NATO proposes another such meeting this 
Autumn to promote common understand- 
ing. We intend to establish an entirely dif- 
ferent quality of openness in Europe, in- 
cluding an agreement on “Open Skies”. 

1l. The significant presence of North 
American conventional and US nuclear 
forces in Europe demonstrates the underly- 
ing political compact that binds North 
America’s fate to Europe’s democracies. 
But, as Europe changes, we must profound- 
ly alter the way we think about defence. 

12. To reduce our military requirements, 
sound arms control agreements are essen- 
tial. That is why we put the highest priority 
on completing this year the first treaty to 
reduce and limit conventional armed forces 
in Europe (CFE) along with the completion 





of a meaningful CSBM package. These talks 
should remain in continuous session until 
the work is done. Yet we hope to go fur- 
ther. We propose that, once a CFE Treaty 
is signed, follow-on talks should begin with 
the same membership and mandate, with 
the goal of building on the current agree- 
ment with additional measures, including 
measures to limit manpower in Europe. 
With this goal in mind, a commitment will 
be given at the time of signature of the 
CFE Treaty concerning the manpower 
levels of a unified Germany. 

13. Our objective will be to conclude the 
negotiations on the follow-on to CFE and 
CSBMs as soon as possible and looking to 
the follow-up meeting of the CSCE to be 
held in Helsinki in 1992. We will seek 
through new conventional arms control ne- 
gotiations, within the CSCE framework, fur- 
ther far-reaching measures in the 1990s to 
limit the offensive capability of convention- 
al armed forces in Europe, so as to prevent 
any nation from maintaining disproportion- 
ate military power on the continent. 
NATO’s High Level Task Force will formu- 
late a detailed position for these follow-on 
conventional arms control talks. We will 
make provisions as needed for different re- 
gions to redress disparities and to ensure 
that no one’s security is harmed at any 
stage. Furthermore, we will continue to ex- 
plore broader arms control and confidence- 
building opportunities. This is an ambitious 
agenda, but it matches our goal: enduring 
peace in Europe. 

14. As Soviet troops leave Eastern Europe 
and a treaty limiting conventional armed 
forces is implemented, the Alliance’s inte- 
grated force structure and its strategy will 
change fundamentally to include the follow- 
ing elements: 

—NATO will field smaller and restruc- 
tured active forces. These forces will be 
highly mobile and versatile so that 
Allied leaders will have maximum flexi- 
bility in deciding how to respond to a 
crisis. It will rely increasingly on multi- 
national corps made up of national 
units. 

—NATO will scale back the readiness of 
its active units, reducing training re- 
quirements and the number of exer- 
cises. 
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—NATO will rely more heavily on the 
ability to build up larger forces if and 
when they might be needed. 

15. To keep the peace, the Alliance must 
maintain for the foreseeable future an ap- 
propriate mix of nuclear and conventional 
forces, based in Europe, and kept up to 
date where necessary. But, as a defensive 
Alliance, NATO has always stressed that 
none of its weapons will ever be used 
except in self-defence and that we seek the 
lowest and most stable level of nuclear 
forces needed to secure the prevention of 
war. 

16. The political and military changes in 
Europe, and the prospects of further 
changes, now allow the Allies concerned to 
go further. They will thus modify the size 
and adapt the tasks of their nuclear deter- 
rent forces. They have concluded that, as a 
result of the new political and military con- 
ditions in Europe, there will be a signifi- 
cantly reduced role for sub-strategic nuclear 
systems of the shortest range. They have 
decided specifically that, once negotiations 
begin on short-range nuclear forces, the Al- 
liance will propose, in return for reciprocal 
action by the Soviet Union, the elimination 
of all its nuclear artillery shells from 
Europe. 

17. New negotiations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union on the reduc- 
tion of short-range nuclear forces should 
begin shortly after a CFE agreement is 
signed. The Allies concerned will develop 
an arms control framework for these negoti- 
ations which takes into account our require- 
ments for far fewer nuclear weapons, and 
the diminished need for sub-strategic nucle- 
ar systems of the shortest range. 

18. Finally, with the total withdrawal of 
Soviet stationed forces and the implementa- 
tion of a CFE agreement, the Allies con- 
cerned can reduce their reliance on nuclear 
weapons. These will continue to fulfil an 
essential role in the overall strategy of the 
Alliance to prevent war by ensuring that 
there are no circumstances in which nucle- 
ar retaliation in response to military action 
might be discounted. However, in the trans- 
formed Europe, they will be able to adopt a 
new NATO strategy making nuclear forces 
truly weapons of last resort. 
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19. We approve the mandate given in 
Turnberry to the North Atlantic Council in 
Permanent Session to oversee the ongoing 
work on the adaptation of the Alliance to 
the new circumstances. It should report its 
conclusions as soon as possible. 

20. In the context of these revised plans 
for defence and arms control, and with the 
advice of NATO Military Authorities and all 
member states concerned, NATO will pre- 
pare a new Allied military strategy moving 
away from “forward defence”, where ap- 
propriate, towards a reduced forward pres- 
ence and modifying “flexible response” to 
reflect a reduced reliance on nuclear weap- 
ons. In that connection, NATO will elabo- 
rate new force plans consistent with the 
revolutionary changes in Europe. NATO 
will also provide a forum for Allied consul- 
tation on the upcoming negotiations on 
short-range nuclear forces. 

21. The Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe (CSCE) should become 
more prominent in Europe’s future, bring- 
ing together the countries of Europe and 
North America. We support a CSCE 
Summit later this year in Paris which would 
include the signature of a CFE agreement 
and would set new standards for the estab- 
lishment, and preservation, of free societies. 
It should endorse, inter alia: 

—CSCE principles on the right to free 

and fair elections; 

—CSCE commitments to respect and 
uphold the rule of law; 

—CSCE guidelines for enhancing eco- 
nomic cooperation, based on the devel- 
opment of free and competitive raarket 
economies; and 

—CSCE cooperation on environmental 
protection. 

22. We further propose that the CSCE 
Summit in Paris decide how the CSCE can 
be institutionalised to provide a forum for 
wider political dialogue in a more united 
Europe. We recommend that CSCE gov- 
ernments establish: 

—a programme for regular consultations 
among member governments at the 
Heads of State and Government or 
Ministerial level, at least once each 
year, with other periodic meetings of 
officials to prepare for and follow up on 
these consultations; 
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—a schedule of CSCE review conferences 
once every two years to assess progress 
toward a Europe whole and free; 

—a small CSCE secretariat to coordinate 
these meetings and conferences; 

—a CSCE mechanism to monitor elec- 
tions in all the CSCE countries, on the 
basis of the Copenhagen Document; 

—a CSCE Centre for the Prevention of 
Conflict that might serve as a forum for 
exchanges of military information, dis- 
cussion of unusual military activities, 
and the conciliation of disputes involv- 
ing CSCE member states; and 

—a CSCE parliamentary body, the As- 
sembly of Europe, to be based on the 
existing parliamentary assembly of the 
Council of Europe, in Strasbourg, and 
include representatives of all CSCE 
member states. 

The sites of these new institutions should 
reflect the fact that the newly democratic 
countries of Central and Eastern Europe 
form part of the political structures of the 
new Europe. 

23. Today, our Alliance begins a major 
transformation. Working with all the coun- 
tries of Europe, we are determined to 
create enduring peace on this continent. 


Note: Paragraphs 12 and 13 of the declara- 
tion refer to confidence- and security-build- 
ing measures (CSBM). The declaration was 
made available by the Office of the Press 
Secretary but was not issued as a White 
House press release. 


The President’s News Conference 
Following the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization Summit in London, 
United Kingdom 


July 6, 1990 


The President. I'd like to begin by thank- 
ing Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher for 
hosting this splendid meeting, and I want 
to express my appreciation also to Manfred 
Woerner not only for his kind remarks just 
now but for his outstanding leadership in 
NATO and in this alliance which is at a 
turning point in its history. 





I’m pleased to announce that my col- 
leagues and I have begun a major transfor- 
mation of the North Atlantic alliance, and 
we view it as a historic turning point. 
NATO has set a new path for peace. It’s 
kept the peace for 40 years and today 
charted a new course for stability and co- 
operation in Europe. 

We, as you know, are issuing a document, 
the London Declaration; and it makes spe- 
cific proposals and establishes directions for 
the future in four key areas. 

First, the London Declaration transforms 
our relationship with old adversaries. To 
those Governments who confronted us in 
the Cold War, our alliance extends the hand 
of friendship. We reaffirm that we shall 
never be the first to use force against other 
states in Europe. And we propose a joint 
declaration between members of the alli- 
ance and member states of the Warsaw 
Pact which other CSCE [Conference on Se- 
curity and Cooperation in Europe] states 
could join in, making a solemn commitment 
to nonaggression. We say to President Gor- 
bachev: Come to NATO. We say to all the 
member states of the Warsaw Pact: Come 
to NATO and establish regular diplomatic 
liaison with th» alliance. 

And second, the London Declaration 
transforms the character of NATO’s con- 
ventional defenses. We can start, and must 
start, by finishing the current CFE [conven- 
tional forces in Europe] talks this year. 
Once CFE is signed, we would begin 
follow-on negotiations to adopt additional 
measures, including measures to limit maii- 
power in Europe. With this goal in mind, a 
commitment will be given when the CFE 
treaty is signed concerning the manpower 
levels of the armed forces of a united Ger- 
many. We will also seek in the nineties to 
achieve further far-reaching measures to 
limit the offensive capability of convention- 
al armed forces. We’ll change our strategy 
for a conventional defense. We agreed to 
move away from NATO’s current strategy 
of forward defense to a reduced forward 
presence. We agreed, in addition, to make 
the principle of collective defense even 
more evident by organizing NATO troops 
into multinational corps. 

And third, the London Declaration trans- 
forms NATO’s nuclear strategy. For 23 
years we’ve had a nuclear strategy called 
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flexible response, developed to meet a 
danger of sudden overwhelming conven- 
tional attack. As that danger recedes, we’ve 
agreed to modify flexible response. 

Nuclear deterrence has given us an un- 
precedented period of peace, and it will 
remain fundamental to our strategy. But by 
reducing its reliance on nuclear weapons, 
NATO in the new Europe will adopt a new 
strategy making its nuclear forces truly 
weapons of last resort. 

This new strategy will require different 
forces. We’ve decided that once negotia- 
tions begin on short-range nuclear forces 
we are prepared to eliminate all NATO nu- 
clear artillery shells from Europe in return 
for reciprocal action by the Soviet Union. 
We agreed that this review should report its 
conclusions as soon as possible. 

And fourth, the London Declaration 
transforms the alliance’s vision for the 
CSCE and the structure for building a 
Europe whole and free. We know the 
CSCE process—bringing together North 
America and all of Europe—can provide a 
structure for Europe’s continued political 
development; and that means new stand- 
ards for free elections, the rule of law, eco- 
nomic liberty, and environmental coopera- 
tion. And we agreed today on six initiatives 
to give life to CSCE’s principles and realize 
its potential. 

As you can see, the London Declaration 
will bring fundamental change to every 
aspect of the alliance’s work. This is indeed 
a day of renewal for the Atlantic communi- 
ty. For more than 40 years, we’ve looked 
for this day—a day when we have already 
moved beyond containment, with unity on 
this continent overcoming division. And 
now that day is here, and all peoples from 
the Atlantic to the Urals, from the Baltic to 
the Adriatic, can share in its promise. 

I'd be glad to take some questions. Helen 
[Helen Thomas, United Press Internation- 
al]? 


Economic Assistance for Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union 

Q. Mr. President, with the end of the 
Cold War, the drawdown in forces, and 
eventual denuclearization of Europe, are 
you now ready to give some economic 
help—as other allies want—to include the 
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Soviet Union and Eastern Europe so that 
they can get back on their feet, as we did 
after World War II with Germany and 
Japan? 

The President. Well, we have given sub- 
stantial help to certain countries in Eastern 
Europe. I have had a discussion—not here 
at NATO but with Mr. Gorbachev and 
others at different times—about support for 
the Soviet Union. We are most interested in 
helping them go forward with their re- 
forms. 

But there was no decision taken, certain- 
ly, to send money to the Soviet Union. I 
have some big problems with that one. I 
think the American people do. But there 
are ways that we can assist in this transfor- 
mation, in this reform that is taking place in 
the Soviet Union. 

Q. Well, you’re not opposed to other 
countries giving it? 

The President. If the Germans decide 
they want to do that, that’s their business. 
But I have made very clear to those who 
have spoken to me about this that at this 
juncture we have some serious problems, 
and I’ve not been under any false colors 
about that at all. 

Q. President Gorbachev has imposed a 2- 
year deadline on himself and the Commu- 
nist leaders for reversing their country’s 
economic tailspin. Does your reluctance to 
give the Soviets any financial aid compli- 
cate his chances for success in meeting that 
deadline? 

The President. 1 hope not, because as you 
know, not only have I spoken very fondly of 
and enthusiastically about what he’s trying 
to do in terms of reform but I’ve spoken 
about him personally and about our interest 
in seeing him succeed. And he’s got some 
extraordinarily difficult problems, but I 
don’t think our position on financial aid at 
this time should—hopefully, it will not com- 
plicate his standing. He deserves support 
for this reform. 

Q. Do you view Western aid for the 
Soviet Union now as a subsidy for its mili- 
tary machine? 

The President. Vll tell you, we've got 
some problems that I’ve been very frank 
with concerning the Soviets. And one of 
them is a great percentage of their GNP 
going into the military. Another is some re- 
gional problems that perhaps are unique to 
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the United States, but things that concern 
me—spending $5 billion a year in Cuba, for 
example, to sustain a totalitarian regime 
that is highly critical of the Soviet Union 
from time to time. So, we have some re- 
gional problems. We have some reform 
problems that should take place before fi- 
nancial support can be given. But perhaps 
there are ways that we can assist them as 
we go forward with credit or other matters 
before we go to direct government loans. 


U.S. Armed Forces in Europe 


Q. Mr. President, with the threat reced- 
ing, in the way your communique describes, 
do you think it’s inevitable that at some 
point in the next few years the Europeans 
will decide it’s better that American troops 
just go home? And what do you say to 
American taxpayers to convince them that 
it’s worth continuing to pay the bill to have 
them in Europe? 

The President. 1 don’t think the American 
troops will stay against the will of the host 
country. I don’t want to see American 
forces deployed where American forces are 
not wanted. I don’t want to see Soviet 
forces deployed where Soviet forces are not 
wanted. And I expect the same would be 
true of other nationalities’ forces as well. 
But I don’t foresee that day because I think 
the alliance has spoken rather eloquently 
about the need for a common defense. And 
all the members of the alliance are united 
in their view that a U.S. force presence in 
Europe is stabilizing and very, very impor- 
tant. So, I don’t see that day looming up on 
the horizon. 

Q. But do you fear that American taxpay- 
ers’ support for that continuation might be 
eroding? 

The President. 1 see some attacks on this, 
and I think this NATO declaration should 
help in that regard. But I view it as my 
responsibility to make clear to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer why it is in our interest to 
help keep the peace. And that’s exactly 
what these forces are engaged in. 


Economic Assistance for the Soviet Union 


Q. Mr. President, in light of the stress 
that’s been placed here on the continued 
cohesion within this alliance, sir, would it 
not be a major breach of that cohesion if a 
country like West Germany were to pro- 





vide direct aid to the Soviet Union in light 
of the deep concerns which you have ex- 
pressed about such aid from the West? 

The President. No, I don’t feel that that’s 
a breach of alliance cohesion. The Germans 
have their own bilateral relationship with 
the Soviet Union, and it doesn’t concern me 
one bit. I’ve not made one single effort to 
try to have the Germans look differently at 
that question. 

Q. Mr. President, would it not then be 
possible that aid from our ally West Ger- 
many would, at least arguably or indirectly, 
flow to a country like Cuba? 

The President. Well, if you want to say 
that anything that goes to the Soviet Union 
facilitates aid to Cuba, I suppose we could 
say the same about our trade. But I don’t 
think that would be a fair charge to make 
against the Germans. 


Chinese Dissident Fang Lizhi 


Q. Tonight, in an interview to be broad- 
cast in the United States, Fang Lizhi, the 
recently released Chinese dissident, says 
you owe him a dinner. He couldn’t make it 
to the one you threw in Beijing, and he 
would like to be invited to the White House 
for dinner. Would you do that? I have a 
followup. 

The President. Well, he’s here in this 
country. I thought he wanted to stay out of 
the public eye. I thought he himself said so. 
So, you’ve got a little different information 
than that. We'll just defer the rest of your 
question. What’s your followup? 


Human Rights 


Q. If I can follow up: If you do meet him, 
he is going to complain that you have a 
double standard for human rights—that you 
have one standard for the Soviet Union 
where you complain about human rights 
violations—or have in the past, at least pre- 
Gorbachev—and that you don’t complain so 
much about human rights violations—you’re 
not as tough with the Chinese. He com- 
plains about sending Brent Scowcroft [As- 
sistant to the President for National Securi- 
ty Affairs] and Larry Eagleburger [Deputy 
Secretary of State], et cetera. What would 
you say to him? 

The President. 'd say that he’s wrong. 
He’s got a little time warp here because we 
spoke out at the NATO meeting. Indeed, I 
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think we took the lead at a meeting in 
Europe—I guess it was the G-7 meeting, 
not NATO—where we took the lead in ex- 
pressing our joint indignation in terms of 
the abuses of human rights at Tiananmen 
Square. We’ve kept certain sanctions on 
China. I am heartened that Fang Lizhi is 
free and free now to say what’s on his mind 
like this. So, I would say that if he feels that 
way he’s simply not expressing the facts as 
they are. I don’t agree with that. I notice 
some of my critics in the United States Con- 
gress say that, and I think they’re just as 
wrong as they can be. 


Eastern European Membership in NATO 


Q. Mr. President, back to the declaration. 
You're inviting the Warsaw Pact countries 
to come to NATO as observers. What if 
they want to become members of NATO— 
Hungary, for instance, or even Poland? Are 
you saying by inviting them to just be ob- 
servers that you do not look favorably on 
them becoming full members? 

The President. 'm saying NATO views 
this as an open invitation, and who knows 
what will happen in terms of membership 
down the line? That’s not in the cards right 
this minute. We’re just coming out of an 
adversarial environment of varying—I think 
there’s varying degrees of enthusiasm for 
what you're talking about amongst the 
members of the Warsaw Pact at this junc- 
ture, so I’d say it’s premature. 

Q. Would you oppose any country—for 
instance, Hungary—becoming a member of 
NATO?P 

The President. Not forever. But at this 
juncture, I support the NATO doctrine. 


Modernization of Strategic Nuclear 
Weapons 


Q. Mr. President, in your communique 
you talk about nuclear weapons becoming 
truly weapons of last resort. You say the 
fundamental strategy of the alliance is 
being transformed here. As part of this 
review, are you considering going back 
home and taking another look at some of 
the strategic nuclear modernization pro- 
grams that you have supported—looking at 
some of the very expensive weapons pro- 
grams that some say should be a bonus, a 
part of the “peace dividend”? 
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The President. Not as a result of anything 
that’s transpired here in NATO, no. We are 
interested in strategic arms agreements 
with the Soviets. The Soviets, as we all 
know, have indeed modernized their forces. 
We're on the horns of a dilemma in that 
question, you might say, because we have 
not to the degree they have. But that was 
not a consideration here at NATO, nor has 
anything transpired here that will make me 
go home with a different approach to stra- 
tegic arms. 

Q. If I may follow up: So, you'll proceed 
across the board with strategic moderniza- 
tion? Your commitment to that 

The President. Yes. 1 will proceed in ne- 
gotiating with the Soviets to achieve a stra- 
tegic arms agreement. 


NATO Policy 


Q. Mr. President, how much did threats 
to perestroika and reforms in the Soviet 
Union play in changes you’ve announced 
today at NATOP 

The President. You mean, what’s going on 
at the Congress [28th Communist Party 
Congress of the Soviet Union]? None, in my 
view. I mean, I think what’s contributed to 
the changes in our approach—NATO—are 
the changes that have taken place, particu- 
larly since our last meeting, in terms of 
Eastern Europe and in terms of the Soviets’ 
willingness to withdraw forces, hopefully, 
through a CFE agreement. So, I don’t think 
anything was short—that there was short- 
term thinking as a result of the debates that 
are going on in Moscow this very day. 

Q. Well, if I can follow up then: What 
kind of messages do the changes announced 
today send to Gorbachev? 

The President. They send to him that 
here’s an alliance that you should view, Mr. 
Gorbachev, as defensive and not threaten- 
ing. And, please, convince your military and 
others in the Soviet Union of this fact. 

You see, from my discussions with Mr. 
Gorbachev and others, I’ve had the feeling 
that they have viewed NATO as much 
more threatening to them than the way in 
which I’ve looked at NATO. But now, as a 
result of the actions that we’ve taken here, 
I think it should be clear to the Soviet mili- 
tary, to Mr. Gorbachev, to his adversaries, 
and to his friends inside the Soviet Union 
that NATO is changing. And to the degree 
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they had seen it as a threat to their shores 
or to their borders, they should look at it as 
not a threat to their borders or to their 
people. 

Anytime you sit down with people from 
the Soviet Union, they tell you of the fact 
that they lost from 20 million to 27 million 
lives. It’s ingrained in them. They do it not 
as a defensive mechanism but they do it 
because they feel very strongly about that. I 
hope that they will look at the changes that 
NATO has taken and say, Well, if NATO 
had been a threat to us, it no longer is a 
threat to us. And then I hope we can go 
forward to further document that spirit by 
mutual agreements on arms control. 

Q. How are you going to communicate 
what’s in this document to Mr. Gorbachev 
and the people there? Are you going to talk 
with him personally? Did the NATO leaders 
decide on some other method of communi- 
cation with him to let him know what it 
means, what the communique means? 

The President. The NATO leaders have 
decided that the Secretary General will be 
going there, and that will be a very good 
face-to-face chance to discuss these matters. 
I believe our Secretary of State [James A. 
Baker III] is meeting soon with Mr. She- 
vardnadze [Soviet Foreign Minister], and 
you can be sure the matters will be dis- 
cussed then. And then, in all likelihood, I 
will discuss it personally by telephone with 
Mr. Gorbachev. 

I think it’s very important that the leader 
of the United States and the leader of the 
Soviet Union stay in touch. In fact, when he 
was here in Washington, we talked about 
more such contacts. So, perhaps within the 
next couple of weeks, I will be talking to 
him about what transpired, because I want 
to make some of these points here again, 
particularly that they ought not to view 
NATO as a threat and certainly ought not 
to view it as a roadblock to progress in arms 
control or withdrawal of conventional forces 
or whatever it might be. 


Soviet Response to NATO Policies 


Q. Mr. President, what kind of tangible 
response would you like to see from Presi- 
dent Gorbachev now to this? And I’m 
thinking particularly of the issue of Germa- 
ny and NATO. 





The President. In terms of the question of 
Germany and NATO, I would like to see 
the tangible response be an acceptance of 
the concept that a unified Germany in 
NATO is not only good but that it certainly 
is no threat to them. And we’ve had long 
talks with Mr. Gorbachev about that. And 
perhaps this declaration will be a document 
that he can use to convince others that a 
unified Germany in NATO is in the interest 
of stability and world peace. So, I think that 
is probably the most important message. 
And then Id like to think that out of this he 
would feel more confident in going forward 
with arms control, bringing the two-plus- 
four talks to a conclusion, and there’s a 
wide array of other things as well. 


Middle East Peace Process and Talks With 
the Palestine Liberation Organization 


Q. Did the topic of the Middle East come 
up during your discussions in the margins of 
the NATO summit? And can you comment 
on press reports which indicate you might 
be considering resuming your dialog with 


the PLOP And what conditions would you 
attach to such a resumption? 


The President. The discussion of the 
Middle East in the NATO meetings did not 
come up. It may have been discussed in the 
corridors, but it was not a discussion in the 
meetings at all, and I didn’t have discus- 
sions in a NATO context about the Middle 
East. 

My position on the dialog with the PLO is 
that one of the preconditions for discussion 
was a renunciation of terror. And I viewed 
the aborted attack on the shores of Israel by 
some Palestinian commandos as a terrorist 
act. So, we didn’t cancel; we suspended the 
talks with the PLO. And I would like to 
think that Mr. Arafat [PLO leader] could 
some way bring his council not only to de- 
nounce that particular terrorist act but also 
to take some action against the person that 
perpetrated it. And then I think we would 
certainly give rapid consideration to renewal 
of the dialog. I happen to think the dialog has 
been useful. I don’t think Mr. Arafat particu- 
larly agrees with that, and I’m quite confi- 
dent that Mr. Shamir [Prime Minister of 
Israel] doesn’t agree with that, but neverthe- 
less, that’s the view of the United States. 
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President Gorbachev’s NATO Address 


Q. Mr. President, Mikhail Gorbachev is 
already under fire from conservatives for 
essentially giving away Eastern Europe. Are 
you at all concerned, sir, that by inviting 
him to speak to NATO you're further un- 
dermining him? And I have a followup. 

The President. No, not only do I think 
we're not undermining him but I would 
think that would send a signal that NATO 
has no hostile intentions to the Soviet 
Union. So, I would hope nobody at home 
would consider this an effort to undermine 
Mr. Gorbachev, nor would it have the 
effect of undermining a man who has clear- 
ly tried to move forward, who has presided 
over the Soviet Union at a time when this 
fantastic change towards democracy and 
freedom has taken place in Eastern Europe. 
And you’re seeing that same kind of quest 
for change—democratic change and eco- 
nomic change—inside the Soviet Union. So, 
I don’t think it would have the effect that 
the question suggests. 

Q. If he accepts your invitation, sir, will 
you attend that meeting, or would it be an 
occasion for some sort of a superpower 
summit? 

The President. The level of the Gorba- 
chev meeting at NATO has not been deter- 
mined. And I would be guided by what the 
other NATO members think is appropriate. 
The level at which Mr. Gorbachev would 
speak to NATO has not been set. If it was a 
head of state level, why, of course, I would 
attend. Others have addressed NATO at 
varying levels. 


East-West Relations and Political and 
Economic Change 


Q. Having attended quite a number of 
these things, these NATO conferences, I’d 
like to ask a question, Mr. President, that I 
asked—{inaudible|—is this to some extent a 
celebration of the victory of NATO in the 
Cold War—the Cold War is over and NATO 
has won? Or don’t you believe it’s the idea 
that NATO has won the Cold War? 

The President. Excuse me, back up, now. 
I’ve tried to avoid code words, and the Cold 
War being over is something that I’d rather 
not comment on. I don’t think we’re deal- 
ing in terms of victory and defeat. We’re 
dealing in terms of how do we stabilize and 
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guarantee the peace and security of 
Europe. So, to the degree a chief of state or 
head of government dwells on the kinds of 
rhetoric that you understandably ask about, 
I think it is counterproductive. Does that 
answer it? 

Q. Would you say that NATO has to a 
great extent caused Gorbachev to be—that 
the whole changes in Eastern Europe have 
to some extent been caused by what’s been 
going on in Western Europe for the last 40 
years? 

The President. 1 would say to some 
degree that the changes in Eastern Europe 
and in the Soviet Union have been because 
they have seen the success of market econo- 
mies. They’ve seen a craving for freedom 
and democracy on the parts of people. And 
to the degree NATO countries contributed 
to that proper perception, so be it. I’d like 
to think that—I’m convinced that NATO’s 
solidarity during the last 40 years has guar- 
anteed the peace for Europe. And when 
you look back at history, it is a long peace, 
given some of the conflagrations on this 
continent. So, I think NATO deserves a lot 
of credit. 

But I think the yearning for freedom and 
democracy is pretty fundamental. NATO 
has nothing to do with the changes in our 
own Western Hemisphere, and yet you’re 
seeing now the emergence of democracies, 
and you’ve seen the emergence of free 
people there. So, it’s fundamental: People 
want democracy and freedom. But I think 
NATO’s major contribution has been to 
keeping the peace, and yet it has set an 
example that I think many in Eastern 
Europe now want to follow. 


Changes in the Soviet Union 


Q. Mr. President, how do you square your 
concern over stability in Europe, which is 
the new purpose of NATO, with increasing 
signs of instability in the Soviet Union, par- 
ticularly on the political and economic 
front? And what can you do to put those 
two pieces of the puzzle together? 

The President. A very good and very dif- 
ficult question because, frankly, one thing 
we do is stay out of the internal affairs of 
the Soviet Union. I realize that some think 
that I’m not staying out of the internal af- 
fairs of the Soviet Union when I speak 
pleasantly about Mr. Gorbachev. 
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But I think they have to sort it out now. 
They have to decide what they want, how 
much of their gross national product ought 
to go into arms, whether the threat is much 
less than they have historically perceived. 
And once they take that decision, then we 
in the West will stand ready to work very 
cooperatively with them. But I think the 
next move, what I’m saying, is up to them. I 
think they have to make these determina- 
tions. And in the meantime, NATO, having 
seen the changes that have taken place in 
Eastern Europe and the predicted changes 
in terms of force levels, can go forward 
with what I think people will view as a 
historic document. 

Excuse me, I did tell you I’d get over 
here. 


Nuclear Artillery Shells 


Q. Thank you very much. How condition- 
al is the proposal to remove nuclear artil- 
lery from Europe? Are you actually saying 
that you will not do this unless the Soviet 
Union does likewise? Are you saying it 
should be part of negotiations, or are you 
actually merely inviting the Soviet Union to 
withdraw their nuclear artillery? 

The President. Well, I'd certainly invite 
them to do it, and the document is fairly 
clear on that point. I think that the with- 
drawal of nuclear artillery on the part of 
the West is conditioned on the withdrawal 
of Soviet nuclear artillery. 


German Membership in NATO 


Q. On paragraph 12—“manpower levels 
of united Germany”—what happened to 
nonsingularization of Germany? 

The President. Well, I don’t see that as 
singularization. That was a question that 
had to be addressed anyway. And I think 
that you’re going to see the United States 
addressing its force levels through CFE 
talks. So, I would think that this is not what 
I have always thought of as singularization, 
trying to single Germany out, for example— 
a united Germany—from being a part of 
NATO. I think what it simply says is this 
question, at an appropriate time, will be 
addressed. And we are going forward, ad- 
dressing ourselves now to U.S. force levels 
under our conventional force talks. So, I 
don’t see any contradiction in that. 





There was a guy on the aisle that I identi- 
fied back there—no, I’m afraid it wasn’t 
you, but right there—that had his hand up. 
Well, he’s vanished. The guy in the open 
shirt here. Then I have to go. Go ahead, 
we'll get these two, and then I really have 
to take off. 


East-West Relations 


Q. Would you say that you are hoping 
that Gorbachev can convince other people 
that through this document that they do 
not have to fear NATO? Are you saying 
that some of the people in the Soviet Union 
are imposing this fear to NATO—to Mr. 
Gorbachev, and who are these people? I 
have a followup question, please. 

The President. If I got the first part of it 
correctly, I think there’s been a historic fear 
on the part of some about the West because 
of the Soviets’ own history. I happen to be- 
lieve that that fear has been misplaced all 
along. But to the degree people still have 
that fear, and they look at this document, it 
would seem to be de minimus. I can’t single 
out which people they are, but I think 
there has been a historic concern on the 
part of the Soviets because of their own 
history in—certainly as recently as World 
War II, with an enormous loss of life. I 
think over the years, as we have improved 
our relations with the Soviet Union and, 
indeed, as they have changed, those fears 
have diminished. I think—given the new 
openness, the glasnost—I think they’re going 
to diminish even more. 

What was the followup? 

Q. How do you expect that Mr. Gorba- 
chev can be helped in his present problems 
in the Soviet Union with this London Dec- 
laration? 

The President. 1 think he will say, Look, 
NATO has indeed changed in response to 
the changes that have taken place in East- 
ern Europe. If I were him, Id say: I’ve 
been right. They’re changing. And now I 
want to go forward with the United States 
and negotiate some more deals. I want to 
see us reform. I want to see us stop some of 
what we’ve been doing in various regions 
around the world that others view as detri- 
mental to the interests of freedom and de- 
mocracy. And so, if I were him, I would 
take a hard look at this document. I’d listen 
carefully to what he hears from Manfred 
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Woerner when he goes there. And I would 
think he could say, We’ve been right to 
reach out as we have tried to do to the 
United States and, indeed, to improve rela- 
tions with countries in Western Europe. 
They’re changing. They have now changed 
their doctrine because of steps that I, Mr 
Gorbachev, have taken. And I get on the 
offense. Then let the rest of us help him 
with some of his hardliners. And there’s 
plenty of work to do. 

But I would think that he would view this 
as a very positive step forward and one that 
vindicates some of the moves that he’s 
made over the past year or two. 

Q. Will he join NATO? 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Mr. President, now that you’ve had 
time to digest Prime Minister Shamir’s 
letter to you of last week, how does that 
letter leave you feeling? Does it leave you 
feeling, as Secretary Baker said, that maybe 
we should just leave him with the White 
House phone number and to call when he’s 
serious; or does it leave you feeling you’re 
ready now to get involved in a prolonged 
negotiation with him, once again spending 
another few months or years to try to 
modify his position? 

The President. It leaves me feeling we 
need further clarification in terms of the 
questions that I’ve put to him, clarification 
on some of the answers. But, look, we want 
to see the peace process go forward. We 
had good talks with—I did, and so did Jim 
Baker—with the Egyptian Foreign Minister 
[Ahmed Esmat Abdel Meguid] the other 
day. I’ve been on the phone to Mr. Muba- 
rak [President of Egypt], to King Hussein 
{of Jordan], to others. And we want to see 
the process go forward. We have the United 
States policy, and we’re going to stay with 
the policy in terms of settlemenis and other 
things of this question. 

But we will do everything we can to en- 
courage a discussion that will end up in 
peace. There has got to be talks; Palestin- 
ians have to attend these talks. And so, the 
ground rules are out there, and we’ve got 
to go forward. But we need more clarifica- 
tion, and very candidly, I’d like to think 
that Israel would now move forward again. 
And that’s about where we stand. 
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Thank you very much. 
President’s Hand 


Q. What’s wrong with your hand? 

The President. It’s skewered. I was clean- 
ing the mackerel, and I plunged the knife 
into it. Minor wound. 


Note: The President’s 53d news conference 
began at 12:18 p.m. in Churchill Auditori- 
um at the Queen Elizabeth II Conference 
Center. In his opening remarks, he referred 
to Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher of the 
United Kingdom and NATO Secretary Gen- 
eral Manfred Woerner. Following the news 
conference, the President traveled to Hous- 
ton, TX, for the economic summit of indus- 
trialized nations, which took place July 9- 
11. A complete tape was not available for 
verification of the content of these remarks. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 
commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 
can. 





June 30 


Pearl Kling, of Cheboygan, MI. In 1964, Ms. 
Kling realized that the learning-disabled stu- 
dents in class were not receiving proper in- 
struction. For the remainder of her teaching 
tenure, she taught a special education class for 
the learning disabled. Though now retired 
after 31 years of teaching, Ms. Kling has contin- 
ued to teach on a volunteer basis for the last 6 
years. She helps in a special education class and 
assists students to obtain summer employment. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





July 2 
The President met with advisers at his 
home in Kennebunkport, ME, in prepara- 
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tion for the 16-nation North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization summit in London, United 
Kingdom. 

The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint the following individuals to 
be members of the National Commission on 
Superconductivity: 


Barbara S. Drake, of Pennsylvania. She would 
succeed Stephen J. Markman. Currently Mrs. 
Drake serves as Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral at the Department of Justice in Washing- 
ton, DC. 


Travis P. Dungan, of Florida. He would succeed 
S. Fred Singer. Currently Mr. Dungan serves as 
Administrator for the Research and Special 
Programs Administration in Washington, DC. 


John K. Hulm, of Pennsylvania. He would suc- 
ceed William M. Fairbank. Currently Dr. Hulm 
serves as chief scientist emeritus of Westing- 
house Science and Technology Center in Pitts- 
burgh, PA. 


Sidney L. Jones, of Maryland. This is a new posi- 
tion. Currently Dr. Jones serves as Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury for Economic Policy 
in Washington, DC. 


John W. Lyons, of Maryland. He would succeed 
Ernest Ambler. Currently Dr. Lyons serves as 
Director of the National Engineering Laborato- 
ry at the National Institute of Standards and 
Technology in Gaithersburg, MD. 


July 3 

The President met with advisers at his 
home in Kennebunkport, ME, in prepara- 
tion for the NATO summit. 


July 5 

In the morning, the President arrived at 
Heathrow International Airport, London, 
for the NATO summit and went to Winfield 
House, home of the U.S. Ambassador, which 
was the President’s residence during his 
stay in London. Later the President met 
with NATO Secretary General Manfred 
Woerner and participated in the summit’s 
first working session at Lancaster House. 

In the afternoon, the President attended 
a reception at Bridgewater House for 
NATO Heads of State and Foreign Minis- 
ters and a luncheon for NATO leaders at 
Spencer House hosted by Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher of the United Kingdom. 





Following the luncheon, the President par- 
ticipated in a working session with summit 
participants at Lancaster House. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
dinner at Buckingham Palace for NATO 
Heads of State and Foreign Ministers. At 
the conclusion of the dinner, the President 
returned to Winfield House. 

The White House announced that Presi- 
dent Bush has invited President Gnassingbé 
Eyadéma of Togo to make an official work- 
ing visit to the United States on July 30- 
August 1. President Eyadéma has accepted 
the invitation. 


July 6 

In the morning, the President had break- 
fast with Prime Minister Thatcher at 10 
Downing Street and participated in the 
final working session of the summit at Lan- 
caster House. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: No nominations were submitted to the 
Sena 2 during the period conered by this 
issue. 
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Office of the Press Secretary that are nei- 
ther printed as items nor covered by entries 
in the Digest of Other White House An- 
nouncements. 





Released July 3 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the upcoming North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization summit in 
London, United Kingdom—by Brent Scow- 
croft, Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs, and John H. Sununu, Chief 
of Staff to the President 


Administration of George Bush, 1990 


Released July 5 


Transcript: 

Interview with Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs, 
by Charles Gibson of ABC “Good Morning 


America” 
Released July 6 


Fact sheet: 
Looking ahead in conventional arms control 


Fact sheet: 
Multinational corps for NATO 


Fact sheet: 
NATO’s conventional forces and strategy 


Fact sheet: 
NATO initiative on nuclear artillery 


Fact sheet: 
NATO nuclear strategy in the new age 


Fact sheet: 

A parliamentary body for the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE): the Assembly of Europe 


Fact sheet: 
Reaching out to former adversaries 


Fact sheet: 
Strengthening the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) process 


Fact sheet: 
Checklist of key initiatives in the London 
Declaration 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved July 3 


H.R. 1622 / Public Law 101-318 
Copyright Fees and Technical Amendments 
Act of 1989 





Administration of George Bush, 1990 


Approved July 3—Continued 
H.R. 3046 / Public Law 101-319 


Copyright Royalty Tribunal Reform and 
Miscellaneous Pay Act of 1989 


H.R. 3545 / Public Law 101-320 
To amend the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Development Act to make certain changes 


Approved July 3—Continued 


relating to the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
National Historical Park Commission 


H.R. 3834 / Public Law 101-321 
Selma to Montgomery National Trail Study 
Act of 1989 
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